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THE SHAKESPEARE SERVICE 


“WN so MucH that is fine, it is invidious to single out any one item for special notice, 


but the Chamberlain’s Worcester Dessert Service, which has on each piece a 
beautifully painted scene from one of Shakespeare’s plays, with the appropriate 
quotation on the reverse, is not only interesting and extremely beautiful, but 
unique.” So said the foreword to the catalogues of the great Lord Leverhulme 
Collection, dispersed 1926 in New York.' 
Seen once before in our Museum, in the 1953 loan-exhibition of the Wells Collec- 
tion, this impressive service has now been presented to us by Walter T. Wells, Jr.2 
along with a range of choice English porcelains of the 1760-1820 period, representing 


Derby, Pinxton, Nantgarw and the Worcester factories, in examples by such leading 
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FIG. I 


decorators as William Billingsley, Thomas Baxter, Humphrey Chamberlain and 
John Brewer. By the son’s gracious gift, these pieces are reunited with the superb 
collection formed by his parents Mary P. and Walter T. Wells, which has come to 
the Museum in annual gifts since 1953.3 

This Royal service, executed between 1811—16 at a cost of £4000, is in the spend- 
thrift taste of the Prince Regent (afterwards George IV) for whom it was made. No 
gold was enough, no wonderfully painstaking labor too much, to satisfy the extrav- 
agant caprices of this spoilt and flamboyant personage. 

Well equipped to carry out such a commission was Robert Chamberlain, the 
Worcester potter. Thirty years in business, and from the first primarily concerned 
with the decorating of porcelains,—his reputation “brought him orders for highly 
ornate services from the nobility and gentry’”—this maker proudly signed each 
piece of his splendid Shakespeare service with the red-printed factory mark “Cham- 
berlain’s | Worcester | Manufacturers to their | Royal Highnesses | The | Prince of 
Wales | & | Duke of Cumberland.” 

Robert Chamberlain had broken away from the old Worcester factory (Dr. Wall’s, 


established 1751) in 1783, when it was taken over by its London agent, Thomas 


Flight. Three years later he opened his own business, in partnership with his elder 
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FIG. IA 


brother Humphrey Chamberlain. Robert had been chief decorator at the Dr. Wall 
works, and for a half-dozen years Chamberlain & Company were decorators only, 
buying their porcelains “in the white,” mostly shipped down the Severn by barge 
from Thomas Turner’s “Salopian Works” at Caughley. In 1788 they opened a retail 
shop at No. 33 High Street, where the King and Queen paid them an impromptu 
visit later the same year. In 1792 the firm began producing its own porcelains, at 
the factory nearby Worcester Cathedral. Chamberlain’s absorbed the earlier fac- 
tory (Flight’s) in 1840, and in 1862 the present-day Worcester Royal Porcelain 
Company was formed, which in 1889 also took over Thomas Grainger’s factory 
(founded 1801). 

The date of our service was after 1811, when Chamberlain’s developed this supe- 
rior and costly white-bodied porcelain (called their Regent body), but before 1816. 
One plate carries the dealer’s mark “E. Ring | 9 Bridge Street | Bristol” and this was 
Elizabeth Ring, who from 1796 was agent for Messrs. Chamberlain and who died 
in 1816. 

Bemrose# says that Chamberlain’s “secured Royal Patronage in 1816,” but this 
honor (indicated in the factory mark on our service) had come to them earlier. 


George the Prince of Wales, who in 1816 would have been called Prince Regent, 
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FIG. 2 


serving in this exalted position from 1811-20, visited the Chamberlain works on 
25th September 1807, shortly after the firm had been appointed “Porcelain Manu- 
facturers to His Royal Highness” on 3rd August 1807. 

Painter of the richly colored and finely detailed scenes from Shakespeare was 
Humphrey Chamberlain, Jr. (1791-1824) a nephew of Robert, and son of the elder 
partner Humphrey. Recognized very early as “‘a superb decorator,” he completed 
this exacting assignment at the surprising age of between nineteen and twenty-four 
years. Writing late in life, the decorator’s nephew Thomas Chamberlain said that 
“«.,.one small dessert service painted with subjects from Shakespeare by my uncle for 
the Prince Regent cost the latter 4,000 pounds.”’s Each piece was titled on the under- 
side, elegantly red-painted in capitals and script, with the name of the play and 


scene, and quotation of a speaking part. 


From the large remainder of this “small” service a selection of examples are pic- 
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tured here. The pair of fruit 
coolers with liners and cov- 
ers have paired handlesin the 
design of mermaids holding 
a shell; their covers show 
a pierced guilloche gallery, 
with gilt dolphins forming 
a loop handle. As on all the 
pieces, a broad border of 
overlapping flowered loz- 
enges is in burnished gold 
of rich quality. 

In the factory account- 
books of Messrs. Chamber- 


lain for 1811 there appears a 





“harlequin” Dessert Serv- 
ice® billed to “His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, Carlton House,” under date of 31st July, consisting of 
190-pieces including “6 Dolphin ice pails” (suchas our pair pictured here?) and with 


an assortment of dishes variously “Square, Oval, Heart-shaped, New shells,” the 


FIG. 2A 


same as our own. With a further listing of Ornaments, a Dinner Service, and a 
Breakfast Service, the order totals £4047-19-0 altogether. If indeed this is not our 
Shakespeare Service (in which case the covered sucriers are called ““Cream-bowls’’) 
the range and description of its component pieces exactly corresponds. 

Scenes from twenty-six of Shakespeare’s plays are pictured, from the favorites 
Hamlet and King Lear, Romeo and Juliet or the Midsummer Night’s Dream, to such 
lesser known titles as Coriolanus or Timon of Athens. These are shown in gold- 
framed octagonal panels on a pair of covered sucriers with stands and ladles, an 
oblong compotier, twelve dishes in pairs and fours, and a remainder of twenty- 


one plates. 
GREGOR NORMAN-WILCOX 











NOTES 


rst Viscount, the Rt. Hon. Lord Leverhulme, 
whose celebrated collection was shown at the 
American Art Association. The Shakespeare 
Service was Catalogue No. 100, illustrated Part 
I, p. 167 and Part III, p. 34. 

*4.7304.58-1 through -38. The service is men- 
tioned p. 225 in R. W. Binns, 4 Century of Pot- 
tery in the City of Worcester (1877). 

3Examples were pictured in the Bulletin of the 
Art Division, Vol. VII, No. 3, Summer 1955, 
pp- 13-17. 

+Geoffrey Bemrose, 19th Century English Pot- 
tery and Porcelain (1952), p. 29. 
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SA letter dated 22nd August, 1911. 
‘Listed in R. W. Binns, op. cit., p. 241. 


PEWS WeReAS LO IN's 


Fig. 1 & 1a. The Shakespeare Service, porcelain, 
painted by Humphrey Chamberlain, Jr. with 
scenes from twenty-six plays. Made about 1811- 
1816 on order of the Prince regent. Gift of 
Walter T. Wells, Jr. 


Fig. 2 & 2. Four pieces from The Shakespeare 
Service, painted by Humphrey Chamberlain, Jr. 
Gift of Walter T. Wells, Jr. 


Two Scenes from examples in 


The Shakespeare Service 


The scene reproduced on page 3 is from Romeo 
and Juliet, Act I, Scene 5: 


If I profane with my unworthy hand 

This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this, — 

My lips, two blushing pilgrims stand 

To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss. 


The scene reproduced at left is from As You 
Like It, Act 1V, Scene 3: 


But kindness, nobler ever than revenge, 
And nature, stronger than his just occasion, 
Made him give battle to the lioness. 
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RECENT 
ACQUISITIONS TO 
THE JAPANESE 
COLLECTION 
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HE MUSEUM has recently acquired a most appealing example of prehistoric 

sculpture. It is a Aaniwa figurine from Japan’s hoary past (Fig. 2). In its 

naive directness and ingenuous simplicity there are elements of abstraction 
and primitivism which are so well attuned to modern trends in sculpture. 

Our haniwa is a young man wearing a belted tunic and trousers, a beaded necklace 
around his neck, anda short sword fixed by his belt at his side. The parted hair hangs 
in braids under his helmet. Ona cylindrical stand perforated at the sides the warrior 
sits cross-legged. The style of dress, illustrated here, is similar to that which the 


Chinese classics describe as being worn by the people on their northern borderlands. 
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FIG. I. Necklace. 
Japan, Tumulus 
period, 3rd-6th 
century, A. D. 
Jasper, crystal & 
glass. Length 14 in. 
Museum Purchase. 
P.311.5813. 
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The figure stands 43% inches in height and is made of an unglazed reddish terra 
cotta. The outer surface is textured by combing. Features such as eyes and mouth 
are simply but effectively rendered by neatly cut holes. 

The Japanese characters for the term HANI-Wa literally mean a circle of clay. This 
is a precise description for they are not only clay cylinders in shape, but are also 
placed around the slopes of the huge funerary tumuli to deceased nobles. The burial 
customs of the Japanese during the age of sepulchral mounds were motivated by the 
belief in man’s rebirth. Treasures and objects of daily life were interred with the 
dead in subterranean chambers to provide for the afterlife. Terra cotta cylinders 
averaging two to three anda half feet in height were planted on the slopes and around 
the base of the mound. Sometimes they were only at the top or only at the bottom. 
In the magnificent tomb of Emperor Nintoku they reached the stupendous number 
of 20,000 cylinders in terraced files on a mound 1200 feet long and go feet high. Sur- 
rounding all were three moats. The tiers of cylinders may have formed a symbolic 
fence to mark the precincts of a tomb, and form a protective barrier against malev- 
olent spirits. Another possibility is that they were functionally created to form re- 
taining walls for the prevention of soil erosion. The cylindrical form may very well 
have derived from jars containing grave offerings. 

A few of the cylinders were elaborated with sculptured figures, animals and ob- 
jects of daily use. A wealth of information about dress and coiffure as well as tools 
and weapons used by the ancient Japanese may be learned from these distinctive 
sculptures. By far the largest subject group are the human figures, which are fol- 
lowed by animals, houses and implements in declining frequency. Men and women 
from all social stations are represented—officials in ceremonial dress, dancers and 
musicians, and even servants bearing pots on their heads. Armed warriors stood 
guard on top of a tomb and at times in front. On Aaniwa faces an amazing range of 
human emotions are expressed from grief or surprise to a mirthful smile. There is 
a wide variety of animals but the horse and cock have a special symbolic significance. 
The harnessed horse was a most valued possession of the nobility. The cock was a 


vague hope for resurrection of the dead. Then there are the haniwa dwellings and 








FIG. 2. Haniwa 
Figurine of a sitting 
Man, Japan, Tumulus 
period, s-6th century, 
A.D. Terra cotta, Height 
434 in. Museum 
Associates Purchase, 
Balch Fund. 
L.2100.A.13.§8-11I. 
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storehouses which form a basic source for the early architectural history of Japan. 

A tale recorded in the ancient chronicle, the Nihon Shoki, tells how haniwa may 
have come about. About the third century Emperor Suinin witnessed the funeral of 
his uncle whose personal attendants were buried alive with him. For days they did 
not die, but wept and wailed day and night. Finally they succumbed, ravaged by 
dogs and crows. Horrified, the Emperor called for an end to this barbaric practice. 
Five years later when the Empress died, Nomi-no-Sukune, a retainer, led potters 
from the clay workers’ guild to model earthen substitutes for the immolated fol- 
lowers of the noblewoman. As yet archeology has not proven this graphic account, 
nor has it demonstrated the custom of burial alive. However, retainer burial was 
practiced in pre-Christian times on the Asiatic mainland. More recent theories see 
influences in the Chinese practice of putting clay figurines in the tomb chamber, and in 
the stone figures lining the approaches to the grave. The placement of haniwa around 
the mound and their technique of manufacture is unique to Japan. But the practice of 
funerary figurines associated with the grave is doubtlessly of continental inspiration. 

Haniwa were made from the end of the third to the sixth century. Their first oc- 
currence was in the ancient area around Kyoto and Nara where petty kingdoms 
constructed huge sepulchral mounds to their dead rulers. The ordinary cylinders 
precede the sculptured images by about a century. It is not difficult to imagine a few 
abbreviated details being etched on an extended tube. Some scholars attribute the 
inanimate subjects largely to the fifth century with human figures predominating in 
the sixth century. The early haniwa cylinders were widely spaced, but by the fifth 
century were more densely concentrated in staggered arrangements. Relatively 
fewer haniwa were made in the Nara area for new waves of continental influence 
produced changes in mortuary customs. To the east in the then frontier area of the 
Tokyo plain, military lords from the western centers settled and continued the prac- 
tice of sepulchral mounds with Aaniwa. Most of the extant examples come from this 
region and reveal a greater variety of subject and treatment. The custom of haniwa 
continued in outlying areas until the seventh century when the spread of Buddhism 


replaced mound burial with cremation. 
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The haniwa sculptor created his forms by the coil method which is the piling up of 
long strands of kneaded clay into the shapes desired. The hollow shells are smoothed 
and modelled, and then finished with incised or appliqué details. The low firing 
temperatures result in a buff or reddish surface. 

Haniwa is a product of ceramic sculpture. An art of surface in which the whole is 
conceived in terms of broad plastic volumes interconnected by smooth transitions. 
The requirements of media call for functional innovations as punctures for eyes to 
let the moisture out while firing. Hundreds, even thousands of haniwa were needed 
for a funerary mound. In the limited number of days available, simplicity of form, 
and the utmost economy in time and material were essential. The resulting sculptures 
have a direct candor which eschew elaborate details for broad, spirited statements 
in bold, concise terms. With utmost brevity, they capture precisely a sudden felt 
emotion. 

In addition to the haniwa figure the Museum has acquired a necklace from one of 
the subterranean tombs of the age of sepulchral mounds. The necklace consists of 
large cylindrical beads and claw shaped magatama of jasper, glass and crystal (Fig. 1). 

In Japan during the age of mound graves, from the third to sixth centuries, maga- 
tama were often appended to earrings and appliques. They were made froma variety 
of materials including semiprecious stones such as agate, serpentine and jade. A few 
were decorated with erabossed motifs, and even reached the surprising proportions 
of several inches. 

Magatama may be traced back to Jomon times when a perforated claw or tooth 
served as an amulet. Until recently in Korea and Eastern Siberia, the claw of the tiger 
was believed to hold magic powers. Towards the close of the Jomon period maga- 
tama were cut from stone. In the succeeding Yayoi period, and in the age of the 
sepulchral mound they continued to be in wide use. Magatama necklaces were 
frequently represented on Aaniwa figurines. During historic times they became a 
permanent feature of Japanese symbolism as part of the Shinto trinity of sword, ma- 


gatama and mirror. 


GEORGE KUWAYAMA 
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A Selected List of 


Los Angeles County Museum Publications 


1959 Annual Exhibition, Artists of Los Angeles and Vicinity. Oil paintings, water 
colors, graphic arts and sculpture. (36 pp., illustrated, directory of artists.) 75¢ 


Four Abstract Classicists, Loan exhibition of four California painters. September 16 
to October 18, 1959. (72 pp., all works illustrated, 4 plates in color.) $1.92 


Woven Treasures of Persian Art, Loan exhibition. April 1 to May 23, 1959. (70 pp., 
freely illustrated.) $2.40 


California Water Color Society, 38th National exhibition. November 12 to December 
9, 1958. (24 pp., illustrated.) 96c 

Irving Gill, Photographs of his architecture. October 1 to 26, 1958. (60 pp., freely 
illustrated.) $1.00 

1958 Annual Exhibition, Artists of Los Angeles and Vicinity. Oil paintings, water 
colors, graphic arts and sculpture. (36 pp., illustrated, directory of artists.) 75¢ 

Honoré Daumier, Loan exhibition of prints, drawings, water colors, paintings and 
sculpture. November 1958. (72 pp., freely illustrated.) $2.50 

Edgar Degas, Loan exhibition of paintings, drawings, prints and sculpture. March 
1958. (100 pp., 85 reproductions, including six in color.) $2.00 

Jacques Callot, Loan exhibition of prints and drawings. September 18 to October 20, 
1957. (42 pp., freely illustrated.) $1.50 

1957 Annual Exhibition, Artists of Los Angeles and Vicinity. Oil paintings, water 
colors and sculpture. (36 pp., illustrated, directory of artists.) 75c 


Costume Design for the Theatre. Loan exhibition. March 9 to June 3, 1956. (20 pp., 
illustrated.) 50c 


Prints by Lovis Corinth. Loan exhibition from the Mr. and Mrs. Sigbert H. Marcy | 
Collection. March 9 to April 8, 1956. (28 pp., illustrated.) 50c 
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Stanton MacDonald-Wright. Retrospective exhibition of paintings. January 19 to 
February 19, 1956. (28 pp., freely illustrated.) $1.50 


Art of the Weaver. Loan exhibition of textiles. October 8, 1954 to January 2, 1955. 
(24 pp., illustrated.) 50c 


California Prints and Drawings. Loan exhibition from the Robert B. Honeyman, Jr. 
Collection. December ro, 1954 to January 15, 1955. (44 pp., freelyillustrated.) 75c 


Raoul Dufy (1877-1953). Loan exhibition. July 14 to September 12, 195 4. (44 pp., 
freely illustrated, 6 plates in color.) $1.50 


English Silver Cream Jugs of the Eighteenth Century, Munro Collection. Loan exhi- 
bition. 1952. (46 pp., fully illustrated.) $2.86 * 


The Art of Greater India. Loan exhibition. March 1 to April 16, 1950. (128 text pages 
and 138 plates.) $2.34 * 


Leonardo da Vinci. Loan exhibition. June 3 to July 17, 1949. (144 pages and 77 
plates.) $2.00 


2000 Years of Silk Weaving. Loan exhibition. 1944. (63 pages and 87 plates.) $1.56* 


THE PERMANENT COLLECTION 


Gothic and Renaissance Sculptures in the Collection of the Los Angeles County Museum. 
Catalogue and guide, 1951. (185 pp., fully illustrated.) $3.00 

Catalogue of Paintings, |. “Italian, French and Spanish Paintings, XIV- XVIII Cen- 
tury.” 1954. (Fully illustrated.) $2.60* 


Catalogue of Paintings, \1.“‘Flemish, German, Dutch and English Paintings, XV- 
XVII Century.” 1954. (Fully illustrated.) $2.60* 


The Mr. and Mrs. George Gard de Sylva Collection of French Impressionists and 
Modern Paintings and Sculpture. 1950. (78 pp., fully illustrated.) 78c 


All prices include tax, but add roc per catalogue for mailing 
*For these catalogues only, add 15¢ each for mailing 


A complete list of publications is available at the Museum Bookshop 
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Gifts or 
Bequests 


to the Los Angeles County Museum 

are a contribution to the cultural life 

of the community and may be desig- 

nated as permanent memorials. Such 

gifts, whether of money or of objects of 

art, are deductible from inheritance, 
estate or income taxes. 
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